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“It’s not where you eat that counts, but how often you eat,”’ says 
Johnny Chang, one of Hong Kong’s million refugees. Through the 
charity of the Church, Johnny is assured of one bowl of rice daily. 
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Can these pupils stay healthy if they can’t afford to bring lunch boxes? 


Children 


Disaster sinks its fangs into the little children of Japan. 


For Sale 


BY THEODORE M. KUECHMANN, M.M. 


@a pisastrous flood teamed up 
with an early frost to cause an un- 
usually poor rice crop in Japan. In 
cold statistics, the rice crop is the 
lowest in nineteen years. 

What does this mean to the hu- 
man beings who live in Japan? 
Sadly, the bite is on the young peo- 
ple. One result of the poor rice crop 
is that many rural families have had 
to cut down to two meals a day. 


This means that schoolchildren in 
rural areas can’t bring lunches to 
school. 

Goaded by public and private 
opinion, the Education Ministry is 
preparing to provide funds to subsi- 
dize school lunches in rural areas. 
In the Nagano Prefecture, for ex- 
ample, school lunch grants are to be 
increased ninefold. 

The poor rice crop is raising fears 








Most of the children sold by desper- 
ate Japanese parents are girls. Can 
you imagine that happening to this one? 


of a drastic increase in slave traffic 
in the rice-growing districts. 
The Child Welfare Committee 


has mobilized its 125,000 members - 


throughout Japan. They will co- 
operate with school authorities, in 
checking up on children staying 
away from school for no plausible 
reason. The program calls for a 
door-by-door campaign to prevent 
parents from keeping their children 
at home. Under the Livelihood 
Protection Law, needy families will 
be given financial help. 

But the danger will not end with 
graduation. It takes a farming fam- 
ily some years to recover from a 
poor rice crop. Foreseeing this diffi- 
culty, the Government is working 
out plans to help the graduates to 
find respectable jobs. Where that is 
impossible the Government will try 
to get the children of needy parents 
into foster homes. 

To put teeth into its determina- 
tion to protect the children, the 
Government has set up sanctions, 
Parents who sell their children are 
to be punished severely. 

Last year’s survey by the Welfare 
Ministry indicates how serious the 
problem is. It shows that over one 
thousand children under eighteen 
years of age were sold by their par- 
ents during the previous year be- 
cause they could not afford to sup- 
port them. In most cases, the rate 
was about $25 per child. In some 
instances, the parents were so des- 
perate that’ they agreed to a price 
of about $3 per child. Eight out of 
every ten children sold were girls 


around seventeen years of age. @ &. 
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Fatner THOMAS MCDONOUGH, New Orleans port chaplain, reports that 
a seaman from North Carolina met some Tanganyika-bound Maryknoll- 
ers three years ago. As a result, the seaman is now studying for 
baptism, and also wants to be a Maryknoll Brother . .. Walking 
along a side street of a Central American capital, late one night, 
Father EDWARD KOECHEL noticed a ragged boy kneeling in a doorway. 
He was praying "goodnight" to his beloved Virgin. The boy blessed 
himself and then slid beneath his blanket of newspapers. 
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Kaying's Father ALOYSIUS AU freed from Communist 
prison, now supports himself by carrying coal from 
one market town to another... Four other priests 
are still in jail in Kaying. Father PAUL TSONG was 
secretly removed from prison by the Reds. His 
whereabouts or safety is now unknown, 
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From Japan Father TED KUECHMAN sends word that PAUL YASUI is 
teaching Japanese to our new missioners. Paul is a former Red. 
Well educated, he once worked on Communist newspapers, organized 
the Communists in his father's mine, and was responsible for 
closing the mine. He was converted and baptized in Yokohama a 
year ago... Lake Titicaca, the highest navigable lake in the 
world, is also a fisherman's paradise. Father JACOB ESSELBORN, 
of our Bolivian mission, landed a 28 pound rainbow trout the 
other day. He has pictures to prove it. 


* * 


Father GERARD GREENE was asked by one of his 
parishoners to bless a bee-hive. Father waved a- 
side a proffered mask and netting. Several stings 
later Father realized that bees don't like a black 
cassock or holy water . . . A new book on Indo-China, 
is being completed by Father ALBERT NEVINS, It will be 
published in the Spring. 
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After several years of drought, rain came to Musoma, Africa, 
with a vengeance. Father DENIS O'BRIEN writes that in one 
area behind the Musoma mission 17 houses collapsed in the down- 
pour . . . Work that once took a man all day is now done in five 
minutes because of a new rice harvesting machine that Father 
CHRISTOPHER GIBBONS has brought to his Bolivian mission. , The 
machine cuts and bags 150 pounds of rice in five minutes... 
In a bible history class in Bolivia, Father THOMAS COLLINS ask- 
ed what the word "manna" meant. One boy raised his hand. "That's 


the bread God gave the Jesuits when they were in the desert." 








Above: already too small. Right: the author with Cardinal Spellman. 


A Year 
Later 


Smoothing the path of refugees 


calls for a jack-of-all-trades. 


BY STEPHEN B. EDMONDS, M.M. 


@ IN THE PAST YEAR, there has been 
a rapid rise in the population here 
in the Chaiwan resettlement area of 
Hong Kong. In the same period the 
number of Catholics has shown a 
modest increase. At this time last 
year, some five thousand five hun- 
dred men, women and children had 
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taken up residence here. There were 
eighty Catholics among this num- 
ber. Today Chaiwan has nine thou- 
sand four hundred and ninety four 
people living in two thousand and 
four huts, scattered over the hill- 
sides. In our midst we can now 
count three hundred and thirty five 
Catholics. 

A breakdown of these figures 
proves interesting. The total num- 
ber of adults is six thousand and 
eleven. An adult is anyone thirteen 
years of age or older. This is due to 
the hard fact that many teen-agers 
spend their days working for a liv- 
ing; they cannot enjoy the luxury of 
attending school. Children — those 
twelve years of age and under — 
now total three thousand four hun- 
dred and eighty three. Believe me, 
that’s a lot of children to have 
about, day in and day out. 

Statistics show that nine per cent 
of the people are listed as skilled 
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workers; they are painters, masons, 
carpenters, drivers, mechanics. 
Some thirty-two per cent of the peo- 
ple are classified as unskilled work- 
ers. Hawkers number eight per 
cent; merchants, two per cent; and 
the white collar class, one per cent. 
In the white-collar class, we find 
clerks, teachers, physical-education 
instructors and Chinese doctors. 

Housewives total twenty-six per 
cent of the present population; stu- 
dents seven per cent, and finally the 
unemployed, a sad fifteen per cent. 

These are followed by the inter- 
esting and revealing facts that the 
average number of a family is four 
persons, and that the average 
income of one family per 
month is $95 to $105 
H.K. — with each per- 
son living on an average 
of $25 H.K. monthly. 
As averages go, this indi- 
cates that many are liv- 
ing on less than this 
amount. The wonder of 
it all is that despite their 
insecurity and precar- 
ious living they manage 
to get by. 

Father Lau and I have 
had the happiness of 
baptizing one hundred 
and eighty-four souls. 
We are now looking for- 
ward to the next big 
feast when we will be 
receiving some eighty 
more people into the 
Church. The active and 
zealous co-operation of 
the members of our 
senior Legion of Mary 
group has done much 
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to bring these new converts into the 
fold. The piety and good example 
of our junior Legionaries have, in 
God’s own way, been definite influ- 
ences for good, here in Chaiwan. 
The Bishop James A. Walsh 
Memorial School and adjoining 
Maryknoll convent are beehives of 
activity daily. Sister Jean Theo- 
phane has her hands full managing 
four hundred and eighty pupils and 
a staff of fifteen teachers. Enroll- 
ment for new students is now under- 
way, and on the first of April Sister 
Theophane hopes to open four addi- 
_tional classrooms. Even so, it is a 
heart-breaking experience to have 
to turn away those for whom there 
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is no room at all in the school. 

Sister John Karen and Sister Rose 
(a native Sister from Bishop Pas- 
chang’s Kongmoon Diocese), along 
with two women catechists, are 
kept busy daily teaching doctrine 
to women. The 
Sodalities of 
Our Blessed 
Mother, con- 
ducted by Sister 
John Karen 
and Sister Rose, 
have proved 
popular with 
the women and 
young girls, and have instilled a 
new spirit into the members. 

The weekly free clinic, and two 
follow-up clinics during the week, 
still flourish; the ping-pong tables 
and reading room remain in daily 
use. Old clothes, shoes, blankets and 
milk powder have come in, and 
gone out to those who are most in 
need of help. Charity funds have 
been spread out to aid the sick, 
bury the dead, help the unem- 
ployed, send children to school, buy 
hawkers’ licenses, pay the fines of 
these hawkers unfortunate enough 
to be caught selling things without 
a license, bail people out of jail, fill 
empty stomachs; plus a host of other 
ways of smoothing the path. 

Father Duchesne, in charge of 
Catholic Welfare, has helped many 
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financially — mostly to erect stone- 
homes to replace shacks. Not long 
ago he placed at our disposal a 
brick-making machine, in order to 
help people here to build their own 
homes. The bricks are free to any- 
one in Chaiwan 
who wishes to 
build a home. 
This aid alone 
saves a family 
several hun- 
dreds of dollars. 
Word of this 
brick-making 
machine is get- 
ting around, and we expect to be 
deluged with requests for bricks 
and more bricks. 

The shoe already begins to pinch. 
Our present setup is much too small. 
We now find it necessary to enlarge 
the chapel. The plans for this expan- 
sion have already been drawn up. 
It will involve extending the mis- 
sion building, thus enlarging the 
seating capacity of the chapel itself. 
Construction, we hope, will begin 
shortly. 

And so it goes from day to day. 
We try to keep busy and do all the 
good we can for souls. We are eager 
to plant the seed of faith, knowing 
that, in God’s own good time, the 
increase will come. From all, we 
beg prayers that this day may be 
hastened. ge 


A CHINESE student who had been questioned and brutally threatened by the 


Reds wrote what he thought about during the ordeal: “ 


When my heart is in 


great trouble, I remembered the day of my baptism. During the ceremony the 
priest asked, ‘What do you ask of the Church of God?’ ‘Faith,’ I answered. ‘What 
does Faith bring you to?’ the priest asked. Then I answered, ‘Life Everlasting.’ 
What is the opposite of life everlasting? What is the result if I give up my Faith. 
When I asked myself this, I felt better. I am not a saint, so naturally I feel mis- 


erable and confused. Please pray for me.’ 
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Boch Maryknoliers have been in Formosa for only a few years, 
they have already developed a full Catholic fife. in most of their 
parishes. Fathers Fedders and-Lynch (above) study a holder for 
a paschal candle, patiently hand-carved by a talented Formosan. 








Monsignor William Kupfer (above), Maryknoll Formosa Superior, takes part 
in a procession honoring Mary. (Below) He receives the profession of vows 


of Chinese Sisters. The Sisters (opposite) are part of the mission staff. 



























This Formosa church was built by Spanish missioners. Maryknoll 
now has large and flourishing parishes, thanks to their labors. 





THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


It is stimulating and enlightening 
for a missioner to sit in on a meet- 
ing of his confreres discussing their 
problems and their projects. 

I am at Nyegina in our Musoma 
Prefecture, Tanganyika, British 
East Africa. There are present, six- 
teen of our priests, including all the 
pastors. The discussion is on cate- 
chists. Monsignor Grondin has just 
finished a comprehensive paper on 
the subject. 

The discussion centers on improv- 
ing the type of catechist by increas- 
ing salaries. At present, a catechist 
receives a salary much lower than 
that of a teacher. The result is 
obvious: the better men are not 
attracted to the work. 

As the discussion advances, it 
becomes clear that the problem is a 
complicated one, particularly here 
in Musoma. There is above all the 
language difficulty, since the area 
has a dozen different dialects. This 
makes a catechist school almost an 
impossibility. 


There is, likewise, the lack of young 
| - men with a good fundamental edu- 
cation; a lack that limits the choice 
of catechists. The Church has not 
advanced sufficiently here to have 
a sufficient supply of suitable per- 
sons. One missioner pointed. out 
that education is not everything; an 
intelligent individual with zeal and 
good will, who will submit to train- 
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ing and use it effectively, is the 
main need. Among difficulties dis- 
cussed is the big obstacle — the 
ubiquitous and perennial one in 
mission lands — lack of funds. It 
became clear that, ifa mission supe- 
rior has the necessary funds, he will 
surely find the solution (and then 
they all looked to me). 


The conclusion is that, when there 
is competition for the post of cate- 
chist, there will be better-instructed 
and stronger Christians, and the 
catechist’s own position, socially 
and intellectually, will improve. 

In these days, the movement 
toward the lay apostolate is most 
encouraging. Not long ago, I saw 
two Grail members off to Uganda. 
Some friends from Florence and 
Turin were with me, as we waved 
them good-by in the railroad station 
in Rome. My friends were deeply 
impressed, and so were the Mary- - 
knoll. Fathers who were present. 
The Grail volunteers will work un- 
der an African bishop. 

May the number of such volun- 
teers increase, until we have.a dozen 
lay apostles for every priest! This 
sounds fantastic, but who can say 
what the future will bring? If we 
had that number, it would help solve 
the problem of world conversion. 

















| Strange 
— Catch 


BY JOSEPH W. REGAN, M.M. 


Lots of color, warmth and noise in the typical Filipino fiesta. 


@ our MissiON has one of the most 
popular shrines to Mary in the 
Philippines. Many come to Pakil to 
pray to Mary under the title of 
“Our Lady of the Turumba.” 

Pakil is a small town of about two 
thousand people, on the shores of 
the Laguna de Baie. The town is 
very narrow, sandwiched in be- 
tween the lake and mountain. Its 
inhabitants make their living by 
fishing in the lake and by growing 
coconuts in the mountains. 

All but seven or eight of the peo- 
ple are Catholics and they boast of 
being the best Catholics in the whole 
lake region. They claim that they 
are loved in a special way by our 
Blessed Mother, and they cite many 
instances of her particular care and 
protection. The church is under the 
patronage of Our Lady, the Mother 
of Sorrows. And the Catholics have 
a great devotion to her under the 
title of “Our Lady of the Turumba.” 

Many years ago, some fishermen 
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out on the lake noticed a statue 
floating on the water. When they 
came near, they saw it was a statue 


‘of the Blessed Virgin. They tried to 


pick it up but they could not lift 
it. They were amazed that a small 
statue could be so heavy. Finally 
they decided to tow it to shore. No 
matter how many people tried, they 
could not lift the statue out of the 
water. 

Just about that time, a group of 
old people from Pakil came to the 
shore of the lake, to start their 


yearly devotions to Our Lady. They 


began a procession by singing a 
song to her in their native dialect. 
The song was called “Turumba.” 


It was combined with a sort of a_ 


religious dance. 

Wondrously, as soon as they 
began to sing and dance they dis- 
covered that they could lift the 
statue very easily. They carried it 
in triumph to the church, where 
they enshrined it and honored it as 
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“Our Lady of the Turumba.”’ This 
devotion grew. 

Every year after that, on the anni- 
versary of the day on which the 
wonderful statue was found, the 
third day after Easter, the people 
of Pakil repeat 
their song and - 
dance, and cele- 
brate the feast 
of Our Lady of 
the Turumba. 

A century 
later the people 
witnessed what 
they believed was a second miracle. 
The rectory was destroyed com- 
pletely by fire, and thesonly thing 
left in the ashes were some pictures 
of the Virgin of Turumba. The pic- 
tures had been in a cabinet that was 
reduced to ashes. The people be- 
lieved that fire thus venerated the 
holy pictures of Mary. One of the 
pictures was placed in a frame and 
hung in the church. 

Every Friday of the year is also 
a day of pilgrimage. Many of the 
pilgrims from distant places make 
a vow to come to Pakil each year. 
Some wartime aviators told the peo- 
ple that whenever their planes flew 
over Pakil they could not see the 
church because of a white cloud. 
This cloud the people believe was 
the protective mantle of Mary. 

The image of Our Lady of Tur- 
umba is very beautiful. The face 
and hands are made of ivory. The 
statue is clothed in a rich silk, 
studded with rhinestones. A gold 
heart, pierced with seven daggers, 
appears on her breast. She clasps a 
gold handkerchief in one hand. Her 
wrists have gold bracelets set with 
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precious stones. Her blue mantle is 
fastened with three golden halos. 
She wears a golden crown. 

For over a hundred years, many 
devotees of Mary have been coming 
to Pakil from neighboring towns 
and provinces, 
to pray to her 
at this shrine. 
During the 
months of April, 
May and June, 
special novenas 
are held; there 
are seven con- 
secutive novenas, beginning on the 
Feast of the Seven Sorrows. 

The little town of Pakil then 
takes on the appearance of a fair- 
sized city. Every day is fiesta day. 
There are booths all over the town; 
bus companies run special excur- 
sions; all the houses are crammed 
with guests. There is an over-all 
atmosphere of joy and happiness. 

The pilgrims climb the steps, ven- 
erate the statue, and then leave the 
church to take a bath in Our Lady’s 
pool. The pool is directly behind 
the church. Originally it was-a 
natural spring. 

e processions of Our Lady of 
Turumba are rather unusual. The 
people raise and clap their hands 
above their heads. They shout and 
dance as they pay joyful tribute to 
Mary. It is quite a sight to see some 
of the old men and women doing 
the Turumba dance. The fiesta is 
noisy but I think that Our Lady, 
who did not despise the talents of 
the monk who knew only how to 
juggle, looks down with a smile on 
the singers and dancers in Pakil 
as they cavort in her honor. gg 
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A smile to win the hearts of the poor. 





® WHERE on the map is Collins, New 
York? If you look long enough you'll 
locate it in the neighborhood of 
Buffalo. Father Richard Smith, of 
Maryknoll, was born in Collins. But 
Collins must have made only a faint 
impression on the little Smith boy 
because his family moved soon to 
Eden, New York. Even Eden, with 
all its bucolic attractions, could not 
hold Richard. His eyes were fixed 
on wider horizons. Into that head 
and heart of his, had been growing 
the conviction that he would be a 
priest some day. 

When he told his parents, they 
were proud of him, and happy. One 
bright autumn day, Mrs. Smith had 
all of Richard’s clothes nicely tucked 
into his suitcase. Dad had the flivver 
tuned up in the shade of the old 
pear tree. They were off for Buffalo 
where Richard was to begin his 
priestly training in the diocesan 
seminary. ~ 
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SAILING 
ALONG 


What makes a missiener tick? 


Here’s a superior’s estimate. 


BY ARTHUR F. ALLIE, M.M. 


There Richard imbibed learning 
along with spirituality, which are 
the foundation stones of the Catho- 
lic priesthood. Dick was growing up 
to be a tall lad, his eyes set on still 
wider horizons — the foreign mis- 
sions. Stories he read in mission 
magazines, talks given by visiting 
missioners, fired his imagination 
and decided him to leave all to 
follow Christ, even to the ends of 
the earth. . 

Hence it was not with great sur- 

rise that the rector of the seminary 
heard Dick’s request for a letter of 
recommendation to the Maryknoll 
Junior Seminary at Clarks Summit, 
Pennsylvania. 

The years that followed passed 
quickly. Richard completed his 
theology course at the Major Semi- 
nary at Maryknoll, New York. Like 
the rest of his companions, he 
dreamed of Japan, Korea, China, 
perhaps South America — where 
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Maryknoll had recently opened up ° 


new missions. 

When his appointment to the mis- 
sions in Chile was announced, he 
was filled with joy. Soon he would 
travel to those far horizons of his 
seminary days and dedicate his tal- 
ents and energies to the apostolate 
in Chile. 

His ordination took place in Feb- 


ruary, 1943. He arrived at his des- 


tination as the summer season was 
drawing to a close in the southern 
hemisphere. 

His superior assigned him to the 
Talca Diocese, where he took up 
residence in the home or the Bishop, 
Most Rev. Manuel Larrain. Mary- 
knoll did not then have a house of 
its own in Talca. 

Bishop Larrain was about to es- 
tablish a new parish in one of the 
poorer sections of the city and dedi- 
cate it to Our Lady of Fatima. This 
was Father Smith’s first charge. He 
plunged into the work with such 
zeal that he not only won the admi- 
ration of the bishop but was a cause 
of worry as well. 

The poverty. of the people de- 
pressed him. He could not eat three 
times a day when he knew that 
many of his parishioners could af- 
ford only one meal a day. Bishop 
Larrain had to insist that Father 
“‘Reechard”’ (as he called him) eat 
enough to maintain his strength. 

In time, a beautiful little church 
and a small rectory were erected. 
Property was secured for a paro- 
chial school, and each year saw 
another unit added. Ministering to 
the sick, to the poor, to the needs of 
body and soul, occupied Father 
Smith during those first seven years. 
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Then he was recalled to the 
United States for a vacation. It was 
a tearful leaving for all concerned, 
especially for his parishioners. They 
had grown to love this gentle and 
generous priest from New York: 
They prayed he might have a safe 
journey home and a speedy return 
to them. 

When Father Smith’s furlough 
expired a year later, he returned to 
his Chilean people but not to Talca. 
There was a vacancy in a Santiago 
parish, and a need for a priest with 
just the kind of talents he possessed. 
He served as assistant for some time, 
and was later named pastor when 
Father John Bradley left for the 
States on his furlough. 

In Santiago there is a wide field 
for the generous gifts of mind and 
heart that characterize Father 
Richard. Here he is once more with 
his beloved poor — only more of 
them! He has visited every shabby 
little home, dispensing cheer and 
charity everywhere. In this poorest 
sector of the Chilean metropolis, the 
people recognize in their pastor one 
‘who understands them and loves 
them in spite of their shortcomings. 

This past year, a large new paro- 
chial school was inaugurated. Mary- 
knoll Sisters arrived to help train 
the children in the Catholic way of 
life. Clinics are functioning; a day 
nursery for the infants of working 
mothers is about to be opened; a 
co-operative for workers is succeed- 
ing; clubs for young people have 
been established. The parish as a 
whole is a center of unflagging, 
activity. 

Every now and again, Father 
Richard has to be counseled to take 
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it easy. That is hard when he sees so: 


much to be done. His eyes are ever 
seeking wider horizons. Unless he 
is held in check, he’d be down in 
some factory with a pair of overalls 
on him, working as a day laborer in 
order to bring Christ to all men and 
all men to Christ — fulfilling the 
precept of St. Paul to be all things 
to all men. 

But with all his activity, he is 
never too busy to receive a visit 
from a brother priest or listen to a 
hard-luck story. He’s a good com- 
panion with a boyish sense of hu- 
mor, and generous to a fault. Even 
if his own resources are low, they 
are never too low to prevent his 
helping a fellow priest in his work. 

It goes without saying that peo- 
ple impose on Father Smith’s gener- 
osity but he shrugs it off with a 
smile: “Better be swindled now and 
then, than risk refusing to help a 
deserving soul.” 

No doubt it is. this spirit of gen- 
erosity that his people recognize in 
him. His patience and gentleness 
win over even the most hardened 
anti-Catholic. 

This generosity can at times be a 
bit embarrassing for his assistant, 
especially when he sees his best pair 
of trousers going out the back door 
as a gift to a beggar! 

If one wanted a friend-in-need, 
he’d never make a mistake in call- 
ing on Father Smith. The wide 
horizons this missioner visioned in 
his early days are being realized 
here in Chile, as he helps to push 
back the frontiers of ignorance and 
vice, and lets the light of virtue 
shine clear and strong through his 
priestly life. G & 
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How to Pull a Tooth 


BY EDWARD A. KOECHEL, M.M. 


@ MANUEL is nearing eighty, and his teeth are few and 
far between. But no dentists for Manuel! As tooth after 
tooth bothers him, he simply disposes of it with a king- 
sized version of the old trick of tying a string to the 
doorknob and slamming the door shut. Only there are 
no.doorknobs in our town. 

But there is a train that goes by each day. Manuel 
very ingeniously wraps a wire around the ailing tooth, 
strings the wire across the railroad tracks, and fastens 
the other end of it to a post at mouth level. With the 
wire stretched taut across the tracks, and Manuel hold- 
ing on to a tree for dear life, all is set for the extraction. 
The train goes by, it hits the wire — and out comes the 
tooth. Imagine, using a locomotive, baggage car, and 
six coaches to supplant one dentist’s muscles! 

Word of Manuel’s technique got around town, and 
when it was time for the next ailing tooth to leave its 
resting place, one of the doubting senoritas of the town 
had to see for herself. The train went by, it hit the wire 
— and out came the tooth, hitting the onlooker in the 
eye. 

* Just a few days ago, Manuel was ready for his third 
extraction by the railroad method. By way of bracing 
himself for the ordeal, he drank a bowl of his favorite 
hot chocolate before heading for the tracks. Lo and 
’ behold, upon finishing his chocolate, he found the 
intended “‘victim”’ lying in the bottom of the bowl. g g@ 
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OUR BIG FAMILY 


Racism is a heresy that denies 
the equality of all peoples and 


rejects the Fatherhood of God. 
BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ WHEN the people of Ohio were 
petitioning Congress for statehood, 
one legislator objected to the re- 
quest on the ground that the Ohio 
natives “‘are so uncouth, so rude, 
and so unlettered that they will 
never make good citizens.” Fortu- 
nately the advice of that solon was 
not followed. Ohio was admitted to 
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the Union, and gave to our coun- 
try seven presidents. 

Very often in discussions, when 
the subject of races or nationalities 
is mentioned, we hear people mak- 
ing remarks that have about as 
much sense as did the conclusion of 
the objecting Congressman. Few 
subjects are as misunderstood and 
surrounded by myths as is the sub- 
ject of race. 

To get a clear idea of what race 
is all about, we must examine the 
best scientific opinion found today. 
The following is what we find. 

Human life began somewhere in 
western Asia. The first human be- 
ings were neither white nor black, 
but somewhere in between. As men 
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multiplied, they began to spread 
out, seeking new hunting grounds 
and new areas for food. Groups 
broke off from the main stream of 
humanity to live in isolation. Grad- 
ually over the long centuries, these 
groups took on special characteris- 
tics, due in part to intermarriage 
within each group. Climate, envi- 
ronment, and diet also helped to 
develop particular strains, or races. 

The peoples who were in north- 
ern Europe became lighter in color, 
because of loss. of pigmentation. 
The people who were in tropical 
zones became darker. Among some 
groups, inbreeding produced a 
majority of people with curly hair; 
among others, the majority had 
straight hair. Breeding made some’ 
groups grow tall, and others grow 
smaller. Because children inherited 
the characteristics of parents, cer- 
tain qualities, passed on through 
generation after generation, tended 
to become very strong. 

In this manner were the various 
races of the world created. Actually 
all mankind was (and is) still one, 
springing from the same common 
pair of ancestors. The differences 
that had come among men were 
accidental differences. In all basic 
essentials, they were (and are) still 
the same. 

Each of these different groups, 
since they lived alone, were suspi- 
cious of any stranger from another 
group. The stranger represented 
something unknown, something 
that could not be predicted. Thus, 
racial and national prejudices 
began. 

Most people have only the haziest 
knowledge of genetics and other 
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scientific factors that must be con- 
sidered in any study of race and 
heredity. Consequently, today we 
find much inaccurate and wrong 
talk. People use the word race to 
describe a nationality, such as the 
French race; or to describe a lan- 
guage group, such as the Latin race; 
or a geographical group, such as the 
Nordic race; or a religious group, 
such as the Jewish race. To speak in 
such a fashion, is to speak loosely 
and incorrectly. What are meant by 
such descriptions are ethnic and 
cultural groups, not races of man- 
kind. 

If this is so, then how many races 
are there? Once scientists made 
many divisions, but today anthro- 
pologists reduce the races of man- 
kind to four groups. These divisions 
are not made on skin color alone, 
but on many other physical char- 
acteristics such as eye and hair 
color, the amount of hair on the 
body, the formation of the bones in 
the face, construction of the hair on 
the head, and the shape of the shin 
bone. 

These four groups did not always 
exist, and at times there may have 
been more. The four groups that 
exist today are not static, but chang- 
ing. There is every reason to 
believe that in the future the dif- 
ferences between these groups will 
become less and less, and that one 
day the differences may altogether 
disappear. Then all men will be 
alike, as men were in the beginning 
before they began their migrations 
and isolations. We can see this at 
work in our own country, where 
more and more persons with some 
Negro blood, because of inter-mar- 
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THE STOCKS 


1. NORDIC 
Northern Europe 


2. ALPINE 
Central Europe 


3. MEDITERRANEAN 
Southern Europe 
India 


4. DINARIC 
Balkans 

















riage and other factors, are passing 
over to what is called “the white 
race.” 

The four principal stocks of man- 
kind, as recognized by anthropolo- 
gists, are the following: 

1. Caucasoid. Here skin color is 
from pink to dark brown. Eye and 
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OF MANKIND 


1. ORIENTAL 
China 
Japan 


2. MALAY 
Southeast Asia 
Java. 
Philippines 

3. INDIAN 


North America 
South America 


4. ESKIMO 
North America 


Milt 


hair color are from light to dark. 
Size from short to tall. The Cauca- 
soid has a large amount of body hair, 
a high and thin nose, and thin lips. 

2. Mongoloid. His skin is from yel- 
low to brown. He has straight black 
hair, and little or no body hair. His 
eyes are dark; and in some mem- 
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1. FOREST NEGRO 
West Africa 
ETHIOPIAN 
North Africa 
NILOTE 
East Africa 
BANTU 
South and Central Africa 
BUSHMEN- 
HOTTENTOT 
South Africa 

2. MELANESIAN 
Solomon Islands 
New Guinea 

j PAPUAN 

New Guinea 

PIGMY 

Wy, & Africa 

c Pacific Islands 


hare: 


bers of this group, the eyelids cover 
the corners of the eyes, so that they 
appear slanted. The Mongoloid can 
be very short, or very tall. Usually 
he is lithe and quick. 

3. Negroid. Skin color of this type 
is from light brown to almost a blue- 
black. His. hair is dark and curly. 
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1. AUSTRALIAN 

’ Australia 
(Mixture of other three 
stocks) 

2. AINU 
Northern Japan 
(Mixture of Caucasoid and 
Mongoloid) 

3. POLYNESIAN 


Pacific Islands 
(Mongoloid and Caucaseid) 












His lips are heavy, and his eyes 
dark. His size varies. 

4. Composite. In this type are com- 
bined various characteristics of the 
three main races. The Ainu are a 
mixture of Caucasoid and Mongo- 
lian. The Polynesians combine 
Mongoloid and Caucasoid traits, 
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and some groups have certain 
Negroid features. It is suggested by 
some anthropologists that the Poly- 
nesians are the closest to what the 
earliest man looked like before the 
great migrations began. 

While the preceding chart points 
out accidental dif- 
ferences, much 
more important are 
the essential simi- 
larities we find in 
the various races. 
We know that every 
man has an immor- 
tal soul. We know, 
too, that Christ died 
for every single man 
who ever lived. We 
all have basically the same skeleton. 
We all have the same kind of blood. 
There are different types of blood 
— A, B, Ab, and O — but each of 
the races has these four types. There 
is no surperiority of intelligence 
among the races; only superiority 
of education and opportunity. All 
races have the same type of emo- 
tions, feeling sorrow and joy in the 
same situations and experiences. In 
all the things that count, we humans 
are alike. 

It is a sad travesty on the Catho- 
lic doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man and the Fatherhood of God (to 
which science itself gives evidence), 
that far too many Catholic people 
look only at the accidental differ- 
ences and do not consider the essen- 
tial sameness. The soul of man is 
made in the image and likeness of 
God, and we are therefore basically 
all alike. To propound any other 
doctrine, is contrary to the teaching 
of the Church. 
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Yet there must be something 
wrong — if we are to judge by the 
frequent remarks we hear made by 
people who call themselves Catho- 
lics. Some grave fault lies in either 
their education or their own preju- 
dice. The error is not Christ’s. 

A few years ago, 
Father James Mor- 
rison, a Benedictine, 
made a survey of 
Catholic high- 
school students in 
three large cities of 
the South. His sur- 
vey concerned the 
students’ attitude 
towards the Negro. 
The results of this 
survey were alarming, because they 
demonstrated a complete lack of 
comprehension of Catholic doctrine. 

Father Morrison discovered that 
one out of three students would bar 
Negroes from attending the same 
church as whites. One out of four 
students would deny Negroes the 
right to vote. One out of two stu- 
dents would never vote for a Negro 
under any circumstances. One out 
of three regarded all Negroes as dis- 
honest. There is ignorance com- 
pounded! The survey amply 
demonstrated the smug superiority 
of those white students. 

How many students in our Catho- 
lic schools have even been told of 
the great African Negro civiliza- 
tions? Many scholars hold that civ- 
ilization descended down the Nile 
to Egypt from Central Africa.While 
our European ancestors were hid- 
ing in forests and worshiping spirits, 
Ahmed Baba, a Negro scholar, was 
building up a library of 1,600 vol- 
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umes. The three great Negro king- 
doms of Ghana, Mellestine, and 
Songhai were already highly devel- 
oped. In Timbuktu, eight hundred 
years ago, there was a Negro uni- 
versity that exchanged its scholars 
with other schools. Historians tell us 
that the Negro developed the 
method of smelting iron, and con- 
tributed more than any other race 
to the advancement of the iron 
industry. While our own ancestors 
were using stone hammers, Negroes 
were making delicate carvings with 
their metal tools. 

The first native American arch- 
bishop was the Panamanian Negro, 
Bishop Francis Victoria, in 1758. 


-There have been three African 


Popes, all of whom have been can- 
onized. The mother of Saint Augus- 
tine was an African. 

Three Healy brothers were 
ordained in Baltimore just before 
the Civil War. They were the sons 
of an Irish father and a Negro 
mother. One of them became the 


‘ bishop of Portland, Maine. A sec- 


ond was president of Georgetown 
University. The third died as pastor 
of a Boston parish. Fortunately for 
the Church, the parents of those 
three had been able to marry before 
laws were written into the books 
that would have prevented their 
wedding. 

The Catholic teachings on race 
must be spread everywhere: in the 
school, church, home and factory. 
We must remind all men that we 
are children of a common Father; 
that mankind has unity; that the 
human person is clothed in spiritual 
dignity; that the Gospel of Christ 
teaches the law of love. a8 
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SOME RACIAL 
FALLACIES 


1.. There are pure races. 


FACT: All people are of 
mixed ancestry. 


2. Some races are superior. 


FACT: Only individuals 
are superior, and they come 
from all races. 


3. Race mixture produces in- 
ferior offspring. 

FACT: Mixture only pro- 
duces hybrid vigor. 
4 


. Races do not change. 


FACT: The evidence 
’ shows that races are con- 
| stantly changing. 


» 5. Some races lack the ability 
’ to succeed. 


»> FACT: All races have the 
’ ability. Some lack the op- 
portunity. 


» 6. Physical racial differences 
, are important. 

t FACT: Physical racial dif- 
) ferences are only accidental | 
» and thereforeunimportant. | 
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‘ 7. The white race is superior ‘ 
because it has developed the , 
» highest known civilization. ‘ 


») FACT: The civilization } 
: known as the white man’s § 
! is built on the contribu- | 
tions borrowed from many | 
’ other peoples. 
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Father Delbert Robinson, of Ohio, talks to two boys near Iramba 
mission. The boys are covered with powdered ash signifying that 
they are undergoing coming-of-age rites preparatory to manhood. 
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@ ABDULLA. is the kind of boy one 
cannot help but like—simple, frank 
and sincere. Although he is a Mos- 
lem, he attends our school at the 
Nyegina mission in East Africa. 
Most of the pupils in our school are 
Christians, but some pagans and a 
handful of Moslems also attend. 
We never force the non-Christians 
to study the doctrine. 

I got a surprise one morning when 
Abdulla ran into my office to tell 
me that Marwa, a Moslem, was 
dying and there was no one around 
to baptize him. That incident con- 
vinced me that Abdulla was closer 
to Christ than to Mohammed. 

Abdulla worked, studied and 
played as hard as the rest of the 
pupils. He never asked for instruc- 
tions, though, and I often wondered 
why. My experiences with him 
started me thinking about the other 
Moslems in our mission. When 
Kigira’s house collapsed, we built 
him a new one. Abragenu, a 
stranger, was housed, clothed and 
given medical attention by the 
Padris. Both these Moslems were 
very grateful. It leads me to think 
that Moslems need practical ex- 
amples of charity before they can 


‘begin to appreciate what Christian- 


ity could mean to them. 

One encounter I had with a Mos- 
lem left me a bit on the nervous side. 
I sat next to an Arab in a bus, while 
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CRACKING ™ SHELL 


BY THOMAS F. GIBBONS, M.M. 









making an all-day trip from Nassa 
to Mwanza. During the whole trip, 
the Arab constantly fingered his 
scimitar. I kept wondering whether 
he was readying himself to take up 
the old battle cry, “Allah!’’ and 


start doing away with all Christians. - - 


I had another encounter with 
Moslem opposition to Christianity, 
on the small island of Rukuba. 
While there, I came upon a dying 
child. Without thinking, I started to 
baptize the little one: The onlookers 
sensed what I was doing; I was 
politely but firmly told to mind my 
own business. “The child is a Mos- 
lem,”’ said a bystander. 

The followers of the Prophet also 
caused trouble when I tried to 
expand a promising outstation. An 
increasing number of catechumens, 
including a number of Moslems, 
were making the existing school too 
small. I decided to enlarge it. Oppo- 
sition to this move came from a - 
group of Indian shop owners. Such 
tradespeople are mostly Moslems; 
they belong to the Aga Khan sect 
—one that is mainly nationalistic 
and little interested in proselytizing» 
But members of this sect get excited 
when they hear of Moslems wanting 
to become Christians. Be 

Happily, there are exceptions. 
Take Abdulla, for example. When 
he returned from vacation he told 
me he wants to bea Christian. ae 
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Rochester 
to the Rescue 


BY CHARLES P. HILBERT, M.M. 


. 


@ FATHER O'BRIEN and I found and 
bought a house in Miaoli, Formosa. 
Because the people from whom we 
bought the place did not have their 
new house ready to occupy, we had 
to live with them for about a month. 

The time we spent with the former 
owners helped us to get a headstart. 
We were opening up completely 
new territory. Many of the family’s 
friends came to visit, and in con- 
sequence we made many new 
acquaintances. 

It was through English classes 
that we were able to achieve our 
first catechumens. All here are eager 
to learn English. Our language 
pupils, of whom we soon had a great 
number, quickly brought many 
friends to us. 

Our chapel was the result of the 
renovation and combination of 
three rooms of the house. When fin- 
ished, the chapel held about fifty. I 
thought that it would do for a time 
because on our first Sunday we had 
only one Catholic at Mass — a refu- 
gee pharmacist who had become a 
Catholic on the mainland. How- 
ever, it was not long before we found 
about thirty more. By midsummer, 
our congregation, which included 
many pagaris who were interested, 
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was overflowing the little chapel, 
even though we had two Masses on 
Sunday morning. 

At that time, God came to our 
help and provided us with a gener- 
ous benefactor in the person of a 
friend of mine, a pastor in Roches- 
ter, New York. Learning of our 
need for a small church, he sent over 
the necessary money to build one. 

Not long ago, we celebrated the 
completion and blessing of this new 
church. The Archbishop of Taipei, 
Monsignor Joseph Kuo, C.D.D., 
performed the ceremony. From all 
over Formosa, priests and Sisters 
came to take part. Seminarians from 
Taipei were ministers at the Pontifi- 
cal Mass, and a group of Catholic 
students from the Taiwan Univer- 
sity formed the choir. Many ban- 
ners added color to the ceremony. 
Especially gratifying was the fact 
that over half of the pews in the 
new church were donated by local 
non-Catholics. 

Now our little flock numbers 
around eighty. We hope with God’s 
help to make it a hundred by 
Christmas. We have opened new 
mission stations in the towns of 
Tahu and Tunglo., Father O’Brien 
is now opening a place in Tahu, 
and Father Maynard Murphy is 
starting from scratch in Tunglo. 

We missioners in Miaoli have 
great reason to rejoice and to thank 
God for the graces that He has 
showered upon us. We feel that one 
of our chief helpers interceding for 
us “up above” is my former Ordi- 
nary, Francis Xavier Ford, of Mei- 
shien, China. Into his hands we 
have committed our mission work 
for the people of Miaoli. % we 
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@ TopAY’s dreams can be tomur- 
row’s realities if you become a 


Maryknoll priest. Have you ever 
thought of becoming a missioner? 
You can take Christ to waiting 
thousands. You can heal the sick. 
You can comfort the dying. You 
can instruct the ignorant. Mary- 
knoll offers Catholic boys these 
opportunities. Make your dreams 
come true. Use the coupon oppo- 
site for information. 
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| THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
! Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


| 

1 am interested in becoming a 
j Maryknoll C) priest (] Brother. 
| Please send me free information. 








BISHOP JAMES E. WALSH, M.M. 


Well, Why Not? 


@ AN OPEN question a generation 
ago was: Can a nation of cultural 
innocents, dollar chasers, freedom 
lovers and international Good 
Samaritans be expected to accom- 
plish much in the foreign missions? 
Since that day the question has 
been answered in ways that may 
give some hint as to what the final 
answer will be. 

» Some answers were ventured 
early; the most common one heard 
at the time was typically American 
and reasonably encouraging. It was 
simply a counterquestion: Well, why 
not? America was big enough to 
furnish numbers. And the numbers 
would be willing, if God should call. 
What particular character and 
standard would they run to, in 
carrying out their corporate effort? 
The outlook in that particular was 
not too depressing. Americans had 
their little faults. They were as full 
of weak human nature as any others 
anywhere. But they would be the 
very last ones to believe that human 
nature, weak or otherwise, should 
be allowed to compromise the work 
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of serving the Church and saving 
their brother men. The Faith was 
in their hearts. It alone was suffi- 
cient to answer the question. 


AS TIME unfolded, American mis- 
sioners unfolded with it, learning, 
trying — discovering at every turn 
the central truth that they had al- 
ways known: “Without Me, you 
can do nothing.” They were not in- 
active or even conservative — far 
from it. They had not left home 
simply to make a new home and 
curl up in it. They had no home any 
more except the world. So they 
never settled down but went about 
and busied themselves with every 
kind of mission effort they could 
think of. 

Yet they did not move at random. 
Some good instinct or good angel — 
plus seven years of seminary educa- 
tion—saw sufficiently to that. They 
did not move a step without the 
good lifeline of the steady prayer 
needed to abide in the vine and 
bring forth fruit. For they knew that 
a man of prayer might or might not 
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Hope for the future sparkles in the face of the young . 
African woman on our cover this month. Why shouldn’t 
she look at tomorrow with rose-colored glasses? She has 
just been made a child of God by baptism. The rosary 
she wears as a necklace is symbolic of the wonder and 
awe in her heart over her newly found relationship with 
the Mother of God. - 
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be a missioner but that a missioner 
must surely be a man of prayer. 
Saint Theresa converted ‘as many 
souls with her prayers as did Saint 
Francis Xavier with his preaching. 
No missioner would be greatly sur- 
prised, either, if he were told that 
Xavier had said as many prayers as 
St. Theresa. The truth is that any- 
body anywhere who hopes to win 
souls would do well to pray more 
or less all the time. 


IT SOON became apparent that a 
man’s nationality was never a handi- 
cap in the mission field but only his 
nationalism. The sole taint of that 
dubious trait which clung to Ameri- 
can missioners, their one incorrigi- 
ble leopard spot, was a sense of 
humor. — 

They were fortunate in belonging 
to a period when Divine Providence 
was rapidly curing that particular 
foible — nationalism — by simply 
letting it reduce itself to its own 
innate and appalling absurdity for 
all the world to see. Missioners of 
later times are spared this contagion 
of nationalism. They deserve little or 
no credit for their immunity. They 
despise the vice by instinct. Being 
Catholic with a capital and a small 
c, as a result of having been practi- 
cally*born that way, they had no 
slightest desire to be anything else. 


AMERICAN MISSIONERS added char- 
ity; and in the case of a chosen few, 
a good deal of it — enough to lay 
down their very lives for their 
brothers. They added a willingness 
to try almost anything once. 

As to the type, character or stand- 
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TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 
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Maryknoll was established in 1911 

by the American Hierarchy to 

prepare missioners from . the 

United States and to send them 

forth, under the direction of the 

Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


ard of American missionary work, 
it can hardly be told with any great 
exactitude. For, in truth, missioners 
are individuals, with no two of them. 
exactly alike. But take men from the 
same country, give them the same 
training, plunge them into the same 
work; and they will often end by 
sharing certain leading attitudes and 
traits. They may perhaps approxi- 
mate a fairly general type in some 
rough manner, as here described. ' 
What do Americans hope to do? 
That is a long story, such as would 
take a lot of guessing. What has 
been done is that the average Amer- 
ican missioner has followed God, 
loved his people and done his work. 
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CHRIST CHILD / “es 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS... 


FOR THE truly Catholic 
Christmas message of 
joy to all people, use 
Maryknoll'’s own 
Christ Child Christ- 
mas cards for your 
greetings. You will 
be pleased with ‘S 
their beauty and 
charm. 

Here are some 
unsolicited ftesti- 
monials that were 
sent fo us: 

Miss La Verne Neugebauer of Chicago beautiful selec- 
writes: ‘I was so pleased with the num-_ tion that has been 
ber of different designs and the quality. offered anywhere.” 
One card is cuter than the other, and the 
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verses are unusually different and nice.” For Christmas gifts, get 
Miss Marie Ryan of Boston says: ““Every- 
one feels, as I do, that they are the most OUR TREE CATALOS 
: } 
Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.O.,N.Y. NEW 1954 CHRIST CHILD | | 
it las CHRISTMAS CARDS 
1 Cellophane package of 21 differ- 
ent cards and envelopes $1.00 
a enclosed () Please bill me. : Carton of 100 assorted $4.00 
Me. | {available assorted only) 
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| additional 100. 
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@ FATHER O’CONNOR’S warm smile 
vanished’ momentarily, when the 
expected mission assignment did not 
materialize. Unenvied, and with 
the commiserations of mission- 
bound classmates ringing in his 
ears, he packed his bag and books 
and journeyed to Notre Dame Uni- 
versity for advanced studies. 

Two years later, as professor in 
a Maryknoll college, he began his 
assignment of training and teaching 
other men destined to carry the 
standard of Christ to the jungles of 
South America; to the changing 
lands:of Africa; to the open arms of 
the Japanese; to the troubled shores 
of Korea; and last but not least, to 
the Maryknoll mission fields in 
China. 

However, it was not for long. An 
urgent call came for an experienced 
professor, with a college degree, to 
fill the chair of English at Lingnam 
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Father O’Connor has over three hundred and fifty Taiwanese under instructions. 





NIGHT 
RIDER 


Problems tumble into his heart 


and sqgmehow emerge solved. 
BY R. RUSSELL SPRINKLE, M.M. 


University in Canton, China. 
Father Hahn was already there, 
teaching science and engineering. 
He was also running a hostel for 
Catholic students on the University 
campus. 
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However, the proposals of men 
are often disposed by God. The 
Reds, rolling out of the North, car- 
ried their atheistic-Marxism, under 
the guise of agrarian reform, to the 
very borders of Hong Kong. Father 
O’Connor, with several other priests 
destined for South China missions, 
met their sad confreres being ban- 
ished from China — instead of 
receiving a rousing welcome from 
them within the borders of that 
great country. 

Many of the newcomers were as- 
signed to Formosa, where Rome had 
entrusted the Prefecture of Tai- 
chung to Maryknoll, under the 
leadership of Monsignor Kupfer, a 
Maryknoller from Brooklyn. Father 
O’Connor was stationed in one of 
the old Spanish missions of the pre- 
fecture, under Father James T. 
Manning. Father Manning had 
acquired a remarkable skill in the 
Taiwanese idiom. Father Q’Connor 
walked quickly and zealously in the 
big footprints of his pastor. 

Father Manning put to work the 
apostolic lessons acquired at the 
feet of the master missioner of 
Maryknoll in South China, Father 
Meyer. The buildings and mission 
stations were repaired, a catechist 
staff was formed, and the baptismal 
register began to grow. The fifteen 
hundred Catholics of Tienchung, 
Maryknoll’s inheritance from the 
Spanish Dominicans, were in no 
wise neglected. Children were 
brought in for instructions, and the 
oldsters even in distant villages 
were given refresher courses in the 
doctrine. All had many opportuni- 
ties to frequent the sacraments. 
Both Father Manning and Father 
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O’Connor found walking too slow. 
Riding bicycles was not fast enough 
so they bought motorcycles to make 
the frequent visitations that were 
necessary to care for their scat- 
tered Christians. New places were 
visited after dark. For it was then 
that farmers, artisans, teachers, mer- 
chants, their families and friends, 
had time to listen to instructions. 

About a year later, Father Man- 
ning received permission to take 
advanced studies in Taiwanese idio- 
matic preaching and teaching. 
Father O’Connor’s trips doubled; 
his duties and responsibilities alsc 
increased apace. 

In spite of the work, time and 
expense involved, he continued the 
goiter clinic. In this he had the able 
help of two Hungarian Sisters of 
Mercy, expelled from Communist 
China. The goiter clinic was started 
by Father Manning. It has achieved 
remarkably. curative medicinal 
results among the thousands of 
patients who come for help. Spiri- 
tual benefits, too, resulted when 
many of the goiter patients asked 
for instructions. 

Father O’Connor suddenly found 
himself short of catechists. People 
in different places began to request 
teachers; they wanted to study 
Catholic doctrine. 

Monsignor Kupfer helped by as- 
signing two men as Father O’Con- 
nor’s assistants: Father Lynch and 
myself. After only a year of Tai- 
wanese, piled on top of more than 
ten years of Cantonese, we could 
babble Taiwanese with a Canton- 
ese and English accent. 

’ The two of us tried to take the 
place of Father Manning, but could 
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hardly fill his apostolic shoes. We 
relieved Father O’Connor of many 
sick calls, said daily Mass at the 
home mission, and made routine 
mission trips. But on Father O’Con- 
nor’s shoulders fell the jobs of open- 
ing new catechumenates; holding 
catechism examinations; visiting 
new villages interested in the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. He 
also had the pastor’s task of solving 
trivial, petty, ridiculous problems, 
as well as the serious, consequential, 
and remarkable cases for old and 
new Catholics. All problems 
tumbled into the mysterious depths 
of his heart, which gave forth a solu- 
tion almost every time! 

Father O’Connor hardly let 
the motor on his motorcycle 
cool. Bright and early each 
morning, rain or shine, the 
roaring motor and booming 
horn informed a village he had 
arrived. The Catholics quickly 
congregated for confession, 
morning prayers and Mass. 
Sometimes he would visit sev- 
eral places before returning 
home. There, invariably, were 
several Christians—sometimes 
whole delegations — waiting 
a chance to see him. They 
came even during mealtimes. 
With his food, he digested lit- 
tle problems and big ones. 
Some made him glad; others 
sad; some made him happy; 
and others mad. 

When the stars began to 
twinkle, and the electric lights 
were turned on in Tienchung, 
the roar of Father O’Connor’s 
motorcycle reverberated over 


the fields. When the paddys 
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Thanks to grace and lots of hard work. 


are black, the home chores all laid 
by, and the cares of the day folded 
away, shelved, or forgotten, the peo- 
ple have a little time to study the 
doctrine. In ten different villages 
scattered over 50 square miles, he 
had three hundred people under 
instructions. Each place. in turn 
was visited by Father O’Connor 
once a week, even when the rain 
poured, the wind streaked down 
out of the North or Orion buckled 
on his belt to race the moon across 
the Milky Way. 

On top of all this work, there 
were weddings and funerals, meet- 
ings and consultations with the 








FORMOSAN GLIMPSES 


An old Catholic from the country 
came nes for confession. When he 
» met a priest he 


by the confes- 
sional and he 
would be attend- 
ed to. A few min- 
utes later the 





priest looking for his penitent found: 


him seated in the confessional. 


On Ash Wednesday when the pas- 
tor told his flock to come in the or- 
der as at Com- 
munion to re- 
ceive ashes, the 
old village 
leader took the 
first place at 
the altar rail, 
and stuck out his tongue. The pas- 
tor had a great temptation but 
overcame it by placing the ashes 
correctly on the man’s forehead. 





During Mass a little child of about 
two years, who managed to get 
away from its 
& mother, passed 
through the rail and 
rang the server’s 
bell. After Mass the 
priest remarked to 
the lier that the child would 
make a good altar boy later on. 
The mother replied, ‘‘Sorry, 
Father. Impossible! She’s a girl.” 
Arthur C. Lacroiz, M.M. 





catechists and teachers—sometimes 
at home, sometimes out in the coun- 
try villages. Each job turned up the 
speedometer on his motorcycle a 
few more miles. Many more miles 
were added, going to consult with 
Monsignor Kupfer, attending 
monthly conferences, giving special 
talks to pagans interested in the 
Church. Now and then, he sand- 
wiched in trips to see the sick and 
the aged. They feel neglected if the 
pastor doesn’t drop in every now 
and then to say, “Hello, how are 
you?” 

Once Father O’Connor borrowed 
a motorcycle while his machine was 
being overhauled. The borrowed 
vehicle protested vehemently after 


only one fast ride. A violent fracas. 


ensued right in the middle of the 
main pike. Fortunately for the rider, 
he was not far from the mission. 
The balking bike threw him one 
way and took off alone in another 
direction. Father O’Connor hit the 
road on his way into a rice paddy. 
A boy riding on the back seat sailed 
acrobat-fashion over Father’s head 
and plopped, unscathed, into the 
oozing soft mud. 

After ten days in the hospital 
Father O’Connor was again bound- 
ing and bumping over the gravel 
roads, once more astride his own 
iron horse. He was making up for 
lost time. By day, he zoomed and 
purred over the paved highways. 
Humming tappets moved him 
quickly up into mountain villages. 
The sweet chugging motor turned 
fast wheels even over the twisting 
dusty cart roads leading to tiny vil- 
lages off the beaten path. Darkness 
only made Father O’Connor’s rides 
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a little cooler, a bit slower, and lots 
more dangerous. 

The gleaming headlights changed 
the beautiful spreading banyan 
trees along the highways into danc- 
ing dark devils, whose long eerie 
arms reached over the road, seem- 
ingly desirous of snatching Christ’s 
night rider. When the gleaming eye 
silhouetted a giant load of bamboo, 
creeping along a dark narrow road 
behind a laboring puffing buffalo, 
Father O’Connor jammed down 
hard on the brakes. As he rolled 
through dark silent alleys, cats’ 
eyes glowed green, those of dogs 
sparkled. Buffaloes’ big soft eyes 
appeared as round dull lights when 
they looked up from their warm 
straw beds as Father O’Connor sped 
through village barnyard lots, filled 
with round stacks of rice straw that 
look like Turkish mosques. 

The road Father O’Connor dis- 
likes most is one named Snake Road, 
It is lined by so many bamboo 
clumps, banyan, and Eucalyptus 
trees that the traveler has the 
impression of being in a dark green 
tunnel in the daytime. Its name, 
however, is appropriate, for it is 
infested with snakes — deadly 
cobras, kraites, and vipers. 

Few people walk on Snake Road 
at night, unless they wear shoes, 
carry flashlights and good heavy 
sticks. Father O’Connor dreads the 
thought of a blowout, or puncture 
that would strand him on this 
lonely eerie stretch. 

One sultry night he unwittingly 
vented his aversion for snakes by 
running over a reptile curled up in 
the middle of the road. 

Children along the way, espe- 
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cially the schoolchildren, know they 
do not have to be afraid of being 
run down by Father O’Connor’s 
“buzzing iron horse.” He chugs 
along at a snail’s pace while passing 
groups of children playing in the 
road. He honks the horn vigorously, 
to their delight, and waves to all. 
They shout with glee and dance 
with joy, waving as only children 
can. Most of them know his name, 
and -shout it to every motoring 
ambassador of Christ who happens 
to come along. 

The other day, some of the new 
missionets, now studying the Tai- 
wanese language, were here in Tien- 
chung for a visit. They were asking 
Father O’Connor about the practi- 
cality of a motorcycle, wanting to 
know if it helped the missioner to do 
his work more effectively. All Father 
O’Connor needed to do was to point 
to his scarred iron horse. It’s only 
two years old, but it has already 
carried him almost fifteen thousand 
miles. Still it stands ready to roar out 
again tonight. 

However, Father Michael J. 
O’Connor’s machine is getting old. 
It looks like it has seen better days. 
It wheezes like an old race horse. 
Perhaps before it pops its last pop 
and rolls its last mile, someone will 
give our night-riding ambassador 
for Christ something with four. 
wheels and a top. Then he will be 
able to keep dry when it rains; keep 
warm when the winds howl; and 
keep some of the dust out of his 
eyes, and a few of the bugs out of 
his face. Meanwhile Father O’Con- 
nor goes sailing along, clocking up 
miles, searching for Taiwanese he 
can bring to Christ. a8 
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Help Mary to 
to more people 
BY SUPPLYING HIS NEEDS 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


ad 
as 


. Rent of priest's home, yearly 
Vestment case 
- Painting church 


- Sanctuary and altar candles, yearly 
Church repairs 
Catechist salary, monthly 


) 


- Telephone installation for sick calls 
Pews for church 
Schoolteachers’ salaries 


. Rectory addition and furniture 
Catechetical work 
Training Bolivian Sisters 


. Convent furniture 
School equipment 
Support of Sisters, monthly 
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YEAR 
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Give Jesus 
through the missioner 


BY SUPPLYING THE NEEDS OF HIS PEOPLE 


CENTRAL AMERICA 1. Charity for poor $ 350 
2. Religious films for Indians 100 
PERU 1. Athletic director's salary, monthly 15 
2. Meeting room for Indians 200 
BOLIVIA 1. Charity for blind, aged, sick _ 500 
2. Parish library 100 
CHILE 1. Clothes for poor children 500 
2. Youth activities, all missions 1,000 
t 
AFRICA 1. Prayer books 75 cents 


. Catechisms 10 cents 
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Hat styles are distinctive. An_ enterprising British 
the derby after the turn of the century. Now (left) it is standard dress. 


OLOR ON THE ROOF 


® nature has painted the altiplano of Peru and Bolivia with drab 
hues. The Andean highlands consist largely of bare rock and bar- 
ren earth. In order to bring color and brightness into their lives, 
the people who live on the roof of the Western world have adopted 
a form of dress that is brilliant and often unusual. The women: 
wear distinctive costumes that date from the times of the con- 
quistadors, while many men are dressed in the same manner as 
their Inca forebears. : 

So far the modern dress styles of the cities have not widely pene- 
trated the highlands. Everywhere in the mountains, the visitor 
can see native costume as everyday wear. There one finds color 
and charm, and a reminder of ancient times. 
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The youngsters at our Colegio San Ambrosio (above) wear styles popular 
befere the coming of the white men. Mass (below) is a riot ef colors. 
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Father Thomas Foley talks with one of the members of his highland 
parish, who is preparing for a dance. It must be an interesting 
' conversution, from the looks of the boys. A Cuzco Indian (right). 
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TOMORROW 
NEVER 
COMES 


They didn’t consider three days’ travel too high a price to pay. 


BY DENIS E. O’BRIEN, M.M. 


@ KNEELING in the back of the 
church last Sunday afternoon, I had 
a hard time paying attention to 
Benediction. I couldn’t help notic- 
ing what difficulty Cecilia was hav- 
ing, trying to keep her brood quiet. 
Ournewchurch in Komuge, Africa, 
has no pews as yet. And when we do 
get some, they will be built in the 
regular East African style — plain 
kneeling benches. 

Cecilia’s totos were having the 
time of their lives on the mud floor 
of. the church. Charlie is about 
eighteen months old; tiny Regina 
hasn’t yet learned the art of sitting 
up. Poor Cecilia had to let Charles 
lie on the floor and coo, while she 
tried her very best to keep Regina 
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from crying too loudly, or too often. 

Trying to keep her children quiet 
in church is the least of the prob- 
lems of this fine Christian mother. 
She lost her husband two months 
ago, when a truck overturned on a 
narrow drift of sand. The cab of the 
truck landed smack in the middle of 
a raging river. The other two pas- 
sengers in the cab escaped, but 
made no effort to try to rescue 
Christopher. He drowned because 
the other passengers did not have 
Christian convictions. 

The accident made Cecilia feel 
more! than lonely. It was a cruel 
loss, but more than that, she misses 
the moral support that his faith 
gave her. Her husband was the only 
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Christian in his family. Widows are 
unwanted in Africa, and she knows 
it. I guess that’s why she keeps 
glancing over at the Eleventh Sta- 
tion, the one where Jesus is nailed 
to the Cross. 

Automobile accidents are, of 
course, rare in East Africa. But 
there are other tragedies that ‘have 
more sinister effects. The saddest 
factor in the Basumbiti territory is 
devil worship. I cannot imagine 
anything more revolting than the 
realization that rational human 
beings offer worship to the arch- 
enemy of God. Yet they do, and we 
feel Satan’s power. 

Every day we go out to native 
villages and talk to the men. The 
men are the only ones who have 
influence in affairs of any impor- 


“tance. The men greet us courte- 


ously and listen politely to all we 
have to say. They agree with the 
idea of giving up polygamy and 
some of their other vices. Almost to 
a man, they promise to come tomor- 
row to study the words of God. 
Tomorrow. Always tomorrow. But 
for most of them, tomorrow never 
comes. 

Tomorrow never comes, that is, 
until death approaches. Then, as if 
God were visibly showing that He 
sends rain on the just and the 
unjust, He seems to give the dying 
one last chance. Truly we see that 
His mercy is from generation unto 
generation. When death ap- 
proaches, the Basumbiti wants a 
priest, and, of course, one of us goes. 
Our Lord is patient and long-suffer- 
ing; because we are working for 
Him, we try to be patient and kind, 
too. 
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On one occasion I was summoned 
to the bedside of a sick woman. I 
discovered that the ailing woman 
was by no means in danger of death. 
Her husband thought otherwise and 
he became quite indignant because 
I refused to baptize his wife then 
and there. 

We do have our consolations, 
though. We are confident that 
Christ is allowing our work to pro- 
gress slowly for His own reasons. 
We take comfort in the strong faith 
of our old Christians. 

Until there were enough Mary- 
knollers to spare a couple to open 
up a mission at Komuge, the Chris- 
tians had to make quite a journey 
every week to get to Mass on Sun- 
day. To reach the ferry, they had to 
walk ten or twelve miles from their 
homes. Next came a long ferry ride, 
over to the Musoma side of the bay 
on Lake Victoria. The Komuge 
Christians camped there overnight, 
attended early Mass the next morn- 
ing and then had to hustle to catch 
the return ferry. 

On other Sundays, when there 
was Mass only in Nyegina, Komuge 
Christians had to walk the addi- 
tional nine miles to Nyegina. The 
whole trip involved being on the 
road for at least three days out of 
every week. Our Christians have 
regularly made great sacrifices to 
attend Mass. With them on our 
side, we simply can’t lose. 

Life here at Komuge is not a bed 
of roses. Our problems are caused 
by the popularity of devil worship. 
Please pray for us and ask the Holy 
Virgin to crush the serpent under 
her heel. We need many prayers 
because .the devil has been wor- 
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shipped in this region since the first 
Basumbiti came here. 

The long drought which has 
afflicted this area has at last been 
broken. For two and a half years 
no rain fell on this region and the 
Komuge mis- 
sion looked as 
if it was set in 


. the middle of a 


YOUR ROSARY _ 


ing cattle when the storm came up. 
As the clouds burst, they ran for 
shelter, letting the cattle shift for 
themselves. 

A little while later, the houseboy 
reported to Father Wille, the pastor, 
that two men 
were taking the 
cows to the 
king. The girl 


desert. Then for 
two weeks the 
rains came in 
bucketfuls. 
From the mis- 
sion we could 


ary, please return to the crucifix. 

and recite the Our Father, three 

Aves and Gloria again for =. 
missioners. — 


oy 


had been sum- 
-moned to the 
barazza, or na- 
tive court, be- 
cause the cows 
had walked into 


hear the rain pouring off the moun- 
tain between here and the Kowak 
mission. The road leading down to 
the Musoma-Kinesi ferry is almost 
non-existent. 

The people of this area suffered 
considerably from the drought. Now 
they are suffering from the rain. 
Magessa, our houseboy, is homeless. 
The deluge caused his house to col- 
lapse. In Musoma, last week seven- 
teen houses near the mission col- 
lapsed. As long as the rains con- 
tinue, the people will not be able 
to rebuild. 

During the storm yesterday, a 
girl who is studying the doctrine 
and her little brother sought refuge 
in our house. They had been tend- 


OUR FAMILY 


the garden of those two men. 
Father Wille asked the men if they 
would herd cows in a downpour. 

“Of course not,” they replied. 
“But a girl should.” 

This remark is logical only by 
African standards where the woman’ 
is expected to do all the work while 
the husband spends the day drink- 
ing beer and chatting with old 
cronies. It takes Christianity to give 
the woman some rights. 

A common sight here in East 
Africa is to see a family making its 
way along the road, to or from mar- 
ket. The women and girls are loaded 
down with all sorts of goods, until 
sometimes one wonders how they 
can even walk. Bs 





“SHOW MEN that all of them are an integral part of an immense family, that 
they are not just part of a class, nation or race, but equally loved sons of the 
common Father Who calls them all to partake of eternal life; that they are sons 
of the same Father and also brothers of His only Son, Jesus Christ. That is the 
ideal of human brotherhood, most marvelously ennobled and strengthened by 


the dogma of the Mystical Body of Christ.” 


— Cardinal Feltin of Paris 
MARYKNOLL 





@ No one in Japan leaves the house 
with a book in his,or her hand. No 
one but a mother sees a bare lunch 
box. Everything has to be wrapped 
up. It’s the custom. 

Silk factories cash in on this cus- 
tom. A piece of silk, plain or pat- 
terned, about sixteen inches square, 
covers a multitude of things. ‘There 
are bigger ones, too, those that can 
cover twenty shoe boxes. These 
pieces of silk are called furoshikis. 
They take the place of wrapping 
paper or old newspapers. 

To show you how this custom of 
wrapping things in a furoshiki is 
ingrained in the average Japanese 
mind, let me tell you a true story: 

Peter Oyama is a fine young man, 
a recent convert to Catholicism. 
One day last summer, he saw that 
his house was going to be flooded. 
Last summer there were floods in 
many parts of Japan; loss of life and 
destruction of property were wide- 
spread. Unless you’ve been through 
a typhoon or seen the results of a 
flood, you can hardly appreciate 
what the words mean. 

Mr. Oyama knew a lot about 
typhoons, having been born and 
raised in Japan. He had heard at 
first hand about some big typhoons 
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BY WILLIAM J. EGGLESTON,M.M. 


and had experienced lesser 
typhoons. He also knew that, living 
only about two hundred yards from 
the dikes of a river, almost anything 
could happen. At about three 
o’clock one morning, something did. 

Half a mile below his house, the 


. dike gave way, and the water from 


the river poured into the rice fields. 
Everyone had been rather on edge 
since the newspapers and radio had 
announced that a typhoon was hit- 
ting that section. Mr. Oyama had 
never seen it blow so hard or rain so 
heavily as it did that afternoon. 

He knew that before long the 
water would come into his own 
back yard. Who could-tell — maybe 
some other part of the dike might 
give way? He could hear excited 
voices outside: policemen were 
shouting for people to get out of 
doors. ? ‘ 

Peter had to run for his life, but 
he wanted to take a little something 
else along, too. What to take? His 
eye fell on the Legion of Mary Hand-. 
book. He grabbed it. 

Even under those circumstances, 
he reverted to customn. He scooped 
up a furoshiki, wrapped up the book 
and out he darted, to find safety on 
higher land. Tr | 
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~ lime Won't 
| Stand Still 


BY SISTER THEOPHANE MARIE 





@ BOYS AND GIRLS have a habit of 
growing up. You blow their little 
noses, and bandage their skinned 
knees, and guide their chubby fin- 
gers along the paper as they learn 
to write their own names. And 
presto—all of a sudden they’re men 
and women towering above you. 
When I came to Hawaii twenty- 
three years ago, Kalihi was a clus- 
ter of wooden bungalows. Our con- 
vent nestled between the Territorial 
Prison on one side and the Pacific, 
docks on the other. We paid little 
attention to the rest of the city. 
Hibiscus ran riot in our small front 
yard; bougainvillea spread its glory 
over our home, hiding the lack of 
paint and the broken porch railings. 
Our children padded to school in 
bare feet. At recess they played the 
ever-present ukelele and sang the 
songs of Hawaii, dear to them and 
to us. The girls made necklaces of 
flowers and pinned hibiscus petals 
in their dark hair. The school was 
casual. I taught in a small, window- 
less hut. Chicken wire was stretched 
across the wide open side of the 
school, to discourage promiscuous 
borrowing. But who would want to 





Sisters penetrate the byways of Hawaii 
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steal a few worn desks, and two 
goldfish swiniming in a jelly jar? 

In those days, the man across the 
street was a taxidermist. He had the 
skull of an elephant wired to the 
roof, His house was a gold mine for 
the biology class. They found in his 
woodshed unclaimed remnants of 
almost any animal they wanted to 
study. Kalihi in those days was a 
zoologist’s paradise. In the dusty 
lanes, we found big lizards and 
mongooses and centipedes. 

The boys and girls I taught come 
back to see us often. One of them is 
George Vivieros. He used to play a 
trick on me every time I tried to 
keep him after school. 

“But, Sister,” he would protest, 
“T’ve got to go! We’re playing 
against Punahou school this after- 
noon, and I’m captain of our team. 
They can’t play without me!” His 
teammates would be outside, look- 
ing through the chicken wire, plead- 
ing for him. 

George is now a sports writer on 
a Honolulu paper and must attend 
many football games. “I’d rather 
stay in after school now!” he says. 

William Lim came as a peaked 
little boy in kindergarten. His blue 
serge trousers were far too big for 
him; his mother hoped he would 
grow in to them by-the time he got 
to first grade. But William was slow 
to grow then, and he had to wear 
the trousers up to third grade before 
they were handed down to his 
brother Tom. Then all of a sudden 
William literally shot out of his 
clothes. Arms, legs, shoulders, and 
neck seemed to grow before one’s 
eyes. He’s six-feet-four now, —a 
lanky professor who imparts the 
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Students? A glad scramble of races. 


benefits of his Catholic education to 
the minds of 1500 boys and girls 
studying history in one of Hono- 
lulu’s big public schools. 

Seven of our girls are nurses; sev- 
eral are Sisters. Many are busy with 
growing families, but they can take 
a night off now and then and come 
to the parish hall for Hawaiian 
dancing and singing. They run over 
to our little frame convent often, 
with gifts of eggs and fruit and the 
latest news of the family. 

When we opened the Kalihi 
school, in 1928, many of our chil- 
dren were non-Christians; Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, Samoans, and 
Hawaiian. The Portuguese and Fili- 
pinos were nominal Catholics. For 
Sunday Mass at that time, there 
were only twenty pews. 

Now, the church is packed for. 
four Masses on Sundays. Kalihi, 
too, has “grown up.” aa 
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God loves a cheerful giver, people say. Surely He 
must smile on brave American parents as they wave 
their daughters off to foreign fields, perhaps for life. 


. “Christ told us to go, teach all nations,’”’ they would 
tell you. ““This is my part in obeying that command.” 
And YOU, what is YOUR part? You can help them to 
their mission posts. At least $500 is needed for each. 


MARYENOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll P.O., N. Y. 


Mere fe $2.0 0cdcsdes to help get your Sisters to foreign posts. 
DRUIDS 19 ' no's 5 00h 05554 s55 6s oo 65 5.050% 000 5,00c ne cco es cake ee bebeesen et cgneede 
TSS I Ae ERE OTE CN Se i aici cae 
As long as | can, | will send $........... a month to help support a 


Maryknoll Sister. | understand | may discontinue this whenever | wish. 
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Ahoy, There! 


BY PAUL J. DUCHESNE, M.M. 


@ THE CHIEF OF POLICE commented 
that the best-behaved group in 
Hong Kong is that of American 
sailors. One reason for this fine rec- 
ord is that visiting American serv- 
icemen now have a center where 
they can get needed guidance and 
assistance when they hit the beach 
in Hong Kong. 

Father George Gilligan is the 
founder of this center. He is on duty 
from nine in the morning until 
eleven at night. He sees to it that a 
priest goes aboard every ship com- 
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Mrs. Hopkins advises a visiting sailor as to what to do and see while ashore. 
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ing into Hong Kong Harbor. The 
spiritual needs of the sailors are 
promptly attended to. Every big 
ship has its quota of baptisms and 
confirmations. Those occasions are 
made into gala affairs. 

Father Gilligan has organized 
plenty of help in this work. Almost . 
every American woman in- Hong 
Kong aids in making the center a 
success. Whatever the servicemen 
need is arranged for — from picnics 
to tours of the island; from arrang- 
ing for rooms at half price in the 
best hotels to cautions about over- 
paying ricksha drivers. 

On big holidays, the center 
arranges for servicemen to have 
dinner at the homes of members of 
the American community on the 
island. Everyday advantages include 
a snack bar and game rooms. @ & 
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The Wail 


Tremendous odds were against 


her but she won a big victory. 
BY FRANCIS G. MURPHY, M.M. 


@ “THERE Is an abandoned baby in 
the dispensary waiting room.”’ 
These words came excitedly from 
Mr. Lee, our catechist, as Father 
Ted and I were finishing breakfast. 

We rushed to see for ourselves. 
Standing around a table in the wait- 
ing room, was a group of women. 
As we approached, they stepped 
aside. A woman removed a handker- 
chief that covered the face of the 
child. One glance told us the reason 
for its abandonment. The upper lip 
was split all the way to the base of 
the nose. 

“It is a girl child not more than 
two or three days old,” remarked a 
grandma. 

In Kweilin, where we did mission- 
ary work, abandoning of children 
was rare. Due to financial reasons, 
children were sold or given to child- 
less couples for adoption. The par- 
ents saw to it that the child got a 
decent home. But who would want. 
an infant with a harelip? 

_.“‘Who put the baby. here?” we 
asked. Mr. Lee explained that half 
an hour ago, a young woman carried 
it to the dispensary. She placed the 
infant on the table and then walked 
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out. Later he looked for the mother 
but could not find her. Then, he re- 
moved the handkerchief, saw the 
harelip, and knew she would not 
return. 

I said to Mr. Lee in a voice that 
all bystanders could hear: “Leave 
the child on the table until the 
mother returns. We have no orphan- 
age; there isn’t one within five hun- 
dred miles. If it is a question of not 
being able to support the child, we 
will help the mother. But we cannot 
accept the child. Let it stay on the 
table until she returns.” 

We hoped that someone in the 
room would report my words to the 
mother and that she, finding us such 
hard-hearted critters, would come 
and claim the infant. Several times 
in the past this system had worked. 
As if the affair of the child were 
closed, ‘we opened the dispensary 
and began our morning’s work of 
caring for the physically ill. 

After the last patient had been 
taken care of, the mission compound 
was quiet once more — quiet except 
for the crying of the infant. 

“Let’s feed it,” I suggested. We 
opened a can of milk and with a 
medicine dropper fed our aban- 
doned infant. How the child en- 
joyed the milk. 

Mr. Lee laughed at our clumsy 
but effective method of feeding the 
child. He roared when we burped 
the little one. 

Weasked Mr. Lee ifanyone would 
adopt the waif. He told us that sev- 
eral women had called with the idea 
in mind but after a look at the lip 
they had lost interest. 

‘Leave the child on the table this 
afternoon,” I said. “Perhaps the 
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little one’s mother will return.” 

That afternoon, we went about 
our tasks but our minds were never 
far from the baby. Was she hungry? 
Crying? We did not go near the in- 
fant, lest the mother might feel that 
we were taking an interest, and 
therefore not claim the child. 

It was getting dark when Mr. Lee 
came to the rectory. “What will we 
do with the baby, Father?” 

“Still there?” I asked, as if we 
did not know. 

Mrs. Lee agreed to keep the infant 
overnight, but only for that night. 

I told him to bring the child back 
early tomorrow morning, and put it 
on the table. The mother might 
still come. 

Bright and early the next morning 
the unwanted child was back in the 
waiting room. We fed it before Mass, 
and again after the dispensary 
closed. We had come to love the 
child in spite of her ugly lip; but 
to keep her was impossible. 

That afternoon we called in Mr. 
Lee to see what could be done. 

“Anybody interested in adopting 
the child?” I asked. 

“Many,” he replied, “‘until they 


- see the lip.” 


“Any trace of the mother?” 

*‘None,”’ was the discouraging re- 
ply. “Why not open an orphanage, 
Father?” asked Mr. Lee. 

“‘Can’t be done,” I said. “In the 
first place, there is no room. Even 
now, we are too crowded at the mis- 
sion. We doubt that a neighbor 
would be willing to sell his property, 
and if willing would ask a high price. 
Besides, to run an orphanage would 
cost a lot of money. And if we opened 
an orphanage, many parents who 
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are now making sacrifices to keep 
their children would place their lit- 
. tle ones on our doorstep. Many 
children that now have the oppor- 
tunity of living with a family would 
be given over to our care. At present 
few children are 
abandoned. 
This little girl is 
an exception. If 
we take care of 
her without 
opening an 
orphanage then 
we won’t have 
an abandoned ™~ a 
baby for a year or two.” Mr. Lee 
agreed that that made sense. 

“Why not have the baby’s lip 
fixed?” asked Lee. “If the lip can be 
fixed, there will be no difficulty in 
finding a home for her.” 

“In America, there would be no 
difficulty,” said Father Ted. 

“Why can’t our friend, the doctor 
at the Baptist Hospital, fix it?” I 
asked. 

Our hearts lifted as we saw an op- 
portunity for repairing the lip and 
thus finding a home for the infant. 

Father Ted and I chuckled at the 
. scene we would make if we were to 
carry the child to the hospital. Lee 
as usual came to the rescue. “I'll 
ask my wife.” Soon we were on our 
way to the hospital. 

At the hospital we were kindly 
greeted by Doctor Lu, the head sur- 
geon. News travels fast in China; he 
had already heard. about the in- 
fant’s trouble. 

“Can you fix the lip?” we asked. 

“Yes, that can be done,”’ he an- 
swered as he bent over to examine 
the infant. Straightening up, he said: 
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“This is more serious than it ap- 
peared. The child has a cleft palate.” 
“Cleft palate?” we asked in unison. 
“See for yourselves,” invited the 
doctor. We looked into the mouth 
of the child, and with the aid of the 
doctor’s small 
e ' flashlight, no- 
" ticed that the 
roof of her 
. mouth was split 
_ wide. It seemed 
as though we 
could look right 
up into her nos- 
trils. We asked 
the esate if he could put a false 
roof in the baby’s mouth. 

“No,” said Doctor Lu. 

“Can the child survive? Will she 
be able to eat solid foods later?” we 
wanted to know. 

Doctor Lu thought it possible that 
the child could survive. He ex- 
plained that she would have diffi- 
culty in speaking clearly. 

“Bring the baby back in thirty 
days, and we'll fix the lip,” said 
Doctor Lu. “We must wait until 
the child is at least a month old.” 

With true Oriental courtesy, he 
accompanied us to the door. Just 
before parting, he said: “There is 
not much chance of the baby sur- 
viving, Fathers. With a cleft palate, 
she’ll easily catch pneumonia.” 

At the mission, we found a poor 
widow, Mrs. Mei, waiting to see us. 
She supported herself and her two 
children by selling fruit. When busi- 
ness was bad we helped. 

““God bless you, Mrs. Mei. Did you 
eat yet?” we said, giving combina- 
tion Catholic and Oriental greetings. 

“God bless you, Fathers. I ate,” © 
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she answered. “‘But we have noth- 
ing in the house for supper.” 

A great idea came my way. I 
asked: “Would you like to work for 
us for about a month?” 

“Gladly, Father. Doing what?” 

‘Take our abandoned infant and 
care for-it. We will give you the 
canned milk, and will also support 
you and your children for a month.” 

Before she took the child we bap- 
tized her Mary, remembering the 
doctor’s warning. Then the waif 
was no longer an orphan! God is 
now her Father — the Blessed Vir- 
gin is her Mother. 

A few days later, our detective, 
Mr. Lee, discovered the mother of 
the abandoned child. An event like 
this in a Chinese town cannot be 
hidden. Sooner or later, someone 
was bound to talk. 

We visited the mother of little 
Mary. She lived in the poorest sec- 
tion of town. She was mending a 
tattered shirt when we entered her 
home. After,.some debate she ad- 
mitted that little Mary was her 
baby. We told her about our plans 
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to have the lip fixed, and asked if 
she wanted the child back if it were 
cured. 

“Tl ask my husband,” she stam- 
mered. She was on the verge of 
tears as she thanked us for caring 
for the child. 

“I’m sorry, but my husband says 
‘No,’ ” she said after consulting the 
boss of the family. 

Twice a week Mrs. Mei brought 
little Mary to the mission so that 
we could see how she was doing. 
She was thriving on her diet of milk 
and cod-liver oil. At the end of the 
month, Mrs. Mei handed the baby 
over to us. 

“The baby has a cold,” said Mrs. 
Mei. 

Doctor Lu examined Mary. His 
face grew grim and we knew before 
he spoke that the diagnosis was not 


“Pneumonia,” said Doctor Lu. 
Word came the next morning that 
Mary was dead. Poor thing. She 
had a short trip on this earth. It was 
a hard journey but it led her to a 
life of happiness. ae 
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School Supplies 














Pump, Faucets, Water Sup- 


ply for Primary School 
Riberalta, Bolivia. Price $119. 











SAFARI HUTS 


of Africa. 





A Harmonium 


will make it easier to teach hymns to In- 
ans on mission journeys in Central 
America; cost, $150. 





SCHOOL TOILETS needed to secure Gov- 
ernment approval for our school in Mu- 
soma, Africa. Cost, $150. 





Galvarino, Chile, will cost 


LAVATORY FACILITIES for our school, 











CLASSROOM EQUIPMENT for St. Rose 
of Lima school, Peru. $200. 

















can be hired to teach religion full time in 
Formosa. Salary $20 a month. Will you 
employ one for us? 


Religious Instruction 


MEN AND WOMEN 























A PROJECTOR and slides to teach those 
in Africa wishing to enter the church. 
Complete equipment costs $175. 





for Indians in Central America who are 
taking instruction; $150 will supply all 
printed matter required. 


Literature, Books, Pamph- 
lets, Catechism Charts 








Indians in Central America love colored 
slides and absorb double the doctrine 
lesson in color. Can you supply the $150 
for the apparatus and slides? 


VISUAL EDUCATION: 











Room — Board 








costing $23 each will turn an adobe house 
built in 1880 into a home for four Mary- 
knollers in Azangaro, Peru. 

THREE COTS are also required at -$12 
each in Azangaro. 


SIX WINDOWS, 
SIX DOORS, 





do catechetical and social service work in 
the Maryknoll mi 

have no convent; they live in the 

will feed each of the 12 for a week. 


PERUVIAN SISTERS 


mission, Puno, Peru. bs 
pari 


will provide a room for each; $4 








Out Stations 








TWO MISSION CHAPELS are needed in 
Africa. One chapel costs $500. 

A MULE costing $75 will transport a 
missioner to his stations in the Bolivian 


are asked to supply 100 crucifixes. Small 
ones cost 40c apiece. 


costing $50.each will Provide housing for 
missioners serving their people in the wilds 























Medical 














Dispensary work 
in Japan 


will aid us to relieve sufferi 


costs $2,000 annually. Any gift toward this} - 
ng. 











WOULD You LIKE to make 10 or 20 


in \“suayaramerin, Bolivia, cost from 5c to 
$1.00 each. 


people feel better? Dispensary treatments} 




















Chapel Supplies 

















A VESTMENT GASE, $150; STATIONS 
OF THE CROSS, $100; SANCTUARY 
FURNITURE, $60; CANDLES, $25; AL- 
TAR WINE, $30, ARE NEEDED IN 
JAPAN. 








A Baptistry Font 
and Cabinet 
for Bolivia, $60, and Mass vestments, all 
five colors, $40 a set. 








Family Use, 





























FOR HOMES of Indians in Puno, Peru, we 








Altar Use 








used by a priest saying daily Mass for a 


hosts forthe Holy Sacrifice for one year. 


The Wine and Hosts 


ear in any of our seminaries cost $24.65. 
f you wish, you may donate the wine and 





in one of the Morzine missions in the 


Philippine Islands. The little red lamp will} * 


UGHT A SANCTUARY LAMP 


n a year for $25. 











No Strings 








strings is extremely welcome for it can 
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without strings is useless; but a gift Sa 
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Our Government Aids Your Gift to Charit; 


The U.S. Government encourages you to contribute to charitable, edu- 
cational, religious and other tax exempt organizations. 

When you make such a gift the Government permits you to deduct 
from your Federal Income Taxes as much as 20% — that is, $1.00 in 
$5.00 — of your adjusted gross income for the year. 

Our Government thus encourages your donation to MARYKNOLL. 

There is a special.advantage where a joint return is filed by husband 
and wife. In this case the 20% is computed on the total contributions and 
the total adjusted gross income of both spouses before any income- 
splitting. 

You will find other special advantages in giving your favorite charity 
securities rather than cash. Consult your lawyer or tax expert on this 
point. 

Corporations are encouraged also by our Government to share in the 
support of religious, educational and charity organizations. In their case, 
however, the total amount of contributions is limited to 5% of the corpo- 
ration’s net income. 

In other words, our Government recognizes the importance of private 
charity and willingly foregoes what otherwise would be paid as addi- 
tional income tax in favor of the contribution to charitable, religious or 
educational institutions. 

We mention this because some persons who might be inclined to make 
a substantial gift to Maryknoll may not be aware of the generous 
allowance permitted by Federal Law, or that the net cost of making such 
a gift is not as much as it may seem at first glance. 

You should check the matter further with your lawyer or tax expert. 

MARYKNOLL is incorporated under the legal title of “Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Inc.," and is registered with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in Washington, D.C. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.0., NEW YORK 

















1. The first United States priest 
to go to the foreign missions was 
the vicar general of Philadelphia. 


4. Father Barron became a bishop. 
Of seven priests who came to help, 
six died from fever within a year. 


People ate Intelesting! 


2. His name was Father Barron. 
He went to Liberia in 1841 to 
care for freed American slaves. 


5. After two more years disease 
and death forced the mission to 
close. Bishop Barron came home. 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 


! 





3. With Father Barron was Father 
Kelly of New York, and Denis 
Pindar of Baltimore, a catechist. 
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6. Bishop Barron died in 1854 
in Savannah, Georgia, adminis- 
tering to yellow fever victims. 





